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thk fesolk club papers. 


Hops not make great art, as Ruskin has- 

artificial composition s j n his Elements of Drawing 

Though no one can invent by rule there are some 
(!, 192J— Ano g nt which it is well for you to know, 

SL Tonth thT^oo. enable you to produce a good 
picture they will often assist you to set forth what goodness 
Ly be’ in your work in a more tell.ng way than you could 
have done otherwise and by tracing them in the work of 
good composers, you may better understand the grasp of their 
imagination, and the power it possesses over their materials." 
* * * * 

In response to this article there were 125 drawings sent in — 
not all by different hands, of course. In some cases the 
drawing of the intended forms had been carried out so far that 
the general breadth and effect of the arrangement had been 
partly lost in a quantity of detail. In such a study we are 
trying to reduce pictures to their lowest terms, with a 
numerator of light and a denominator of dark ; and the 
figures should be as simple as possible. But the great variety 
of subjects turned out made it plain that the card game was 
not difficult to play. We had seas with ships and clouds, 
birds and reflections; lakes with mountains and boats; 
riversides with poplars and willows ; ruined abbeys and 
rustic cottages, with trees and other trimmings ; bridges with 
a single arch or a row of arches ; a bird’s nest in a bough 
seen against the sky ; and indeed most of the stock subjects 
of British art. The analysis of these, with illustrative 

S 6S ’ mat ^ e a rat ^ er l°ng manuscript paper of criticisms, 
w ic cannot be reproduced without the illustrations; but 
this closed the series of lessons on composition. 

Dunng the second year of the Fesole Club most of the time 
This L m r ''P eat ’ n & ^e fi rst year’s lessons, with variations, 
who coulH neeC 6 m * eac b' n g unseen and unknown pupils 

follow that g M long ^two^ ^ but k d ° eS n0t 

through these firsfdr ? years would be needed to go 
success oivpn Zen essons (including the next) with 

,ea u Chi " g a " d ■""• o' »>« hours a 

°^year “ught to be ^ p T e 0l ' lime ° r the holi<ia T time ° f 

with the next [ he landscape course closed 

and figures into m 1 ’ and tben we proceeded to put animals 

their own sake a.n<\ ^’ CtUles ’ and Anally to paint figures for 
Ke > an<1 Portrait heads. 


NOTES OF LESSONS. 

[We have thought that it might be of use to our readers 
(in their own families) to publish from month to month 
during the current year, Notes of Lessons prepared by 
students of the House of Education for the pupils of the 
Practising School. We should like to say, however, that such 
a Lesson is never given as a tour de force, but is always an 
illustration or an expansion of some part of the children’s 
regular studies (in the Parents' Review School), of some 
passage in one or other of their school books. Ed.] 

Plan eor Working Two Classes together. 

For Class III. Geography. 

Before the lesson begins, have a blank map already drawn 
on the blackboard, and the map questions written up on 
another board. 

Set Class III. to work to learn the map of Scandinavia, and 
write the answers to the questions. Then go to Class la., 
and give them a lesson on “Word-building" for a quarter 
of an hour. 

When this is finished let Class la. leave the room, and take 
up the geography lesson to Class III. for the remaining 
quarter of an hour. 

I. 

Subject : Reading. 

Group: English Language. Class la. Time: 15 minutes. 

By Dorothy Brownell. 
WORD-BUILDING. 

Objects. 

I. To show the children how new words may be formed 
by adding letters to other words. 

II To improve the children’s spelling. 

Lesson. 

Step I . — Let the children find “a” and “n” among their 
letters, and having put them together, ask what they spell. 

Step II . — Let the children find out what letter must be 
added to “ an ’’ to make “ and." 
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-77T7,7~,fh" were added to these three letters „ e 
should hand,’’ what consonant must we pu, tnstead of 

" \2°/T-Let a the chUdren" chose another consonant to p u , 
with" a." "and build »P words front that, as a-t “at." h-a-t 
••hat,” 1-hat "that," or a-m “am, h-an, “ham, s-ham 

<( ^ 6t0a 

Step V, Take the vowel “e,” and let the children build up 

words by adding consonants. 

Step VI .— Build words with the vowel “ i.” 

Step VII — Build words with the vowel “ o.” 

Step VIII .— Build words with the vowel “u.” 

As each word is made, write it on the board, in order that 
the children shall get accustomed to handwriting. 


II. 

Subject : Geography. 

Group: Science. Class III. Time: 30 minutes. 

By Dorothy Brownell. 


SCANDINAVIA — NORWAY IN PARTICULAR. 


Objects. 

I. To introduce the children to Scandinavia. 

p° f ° Ster interest in foreign countries, 
o teach the children how to learn the map of a 

IV t C ° Unt 1 ry by meanS ° f ma P questions. 

imp ant mental pictures of the characteristic 

V Tn S vf ne T ° f N ° rWay in the children’s minds. 

in ' i. m ? ans comparison, the great difference 
e p ysical features of the two countries which 

, c ut e d in Scandinavia, although they form 
only one peninsula. 


No™ly7 n Le | )a t r h J c ^i ldre " learn the map of Scandinavia, 
previously written ’ i. y means °f the map questions 
answers. ° n the blackboard), writing down their 
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Step II.— On coming to the children from Class la ask 
for a general description of Scandinavia. 

StepyiL — Let the children fill in the blank map on the 
blackboard. 

Step I V. Require the children to give me the answers 
to the questions, and as they answer give information, in 
order that they may become acquainted with each place as it 
is mentioned, and be able to picture it in their minds. 

Map Questions. 

B rom the Geographical Readers , Book IV. 

f- What waters bound the Scandinavian peninsula ? To 
what land is it attached ? What countries does it include r 

Note. 

Describe the government of Scandinavia briefly, showing 
that, although Sweden and Norway have a common 
sovereign, each country has an independent parliament, 
elected in very much the same way as our English Parliament! 

If- — through how many degrees of latitude does this 
peninsula stretch ? What other countries of the world lie 
partly in the same latitude ? 

ffL Describe the coast of Norway. Compare it with that 
of Sweden. Name the four largest fiords or openings, 
beginning at the extreme north. 

Note. 

Give the idea of the extraordinary way in which the coast 
is cut up, and the immense number of islands which fringe it. 
So innumerable are they that large steamers can go through 
the deep but narrow channels which divide them from 
Stavanger to north of Tromsoe almost without seeing the 
open sea. Shew how these islands form an effective break- 
water to the force of the Atlantic breakers, so that within 
their boundary the water is as calm and still as a lake. 
Describe the rocky, almost perpendicular sides of the fiords, 
over which the rivers fall in roaring torrents. Mention the 
fact that many ships of the Spanish Armada were driven as 
far north as Stadtland, and wrecked around this dangerous 
headland. 

H 3 
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, freest and most important fiord. I t is 
rhlnnel running into the country for a 
le" with branches right and left, over 
torren’ts fall. The sides are very steep, and 
deep at the entrance. At the Sulen Islands, 

, „ filrd Harold Hardrada collected his force 
at the mourn ui me uw > , 

for his expedition against Eng 

. Name a group of islands north of the Arctic Circle. 

The most northerly island. The cape on this island. Th e 
most northerly cape on the matnland. The most southerly 

cape. 

Note. 

The Lofoden Islands are granite rocks, rising from the 
water in hundreds of peaks, with jagged and fantastic 
outlines. The cod fisheries of these islands are very important, 
and employ a great number of people. 

Nordkin* which means “north chin,” is the most northerly 
point on the mainland of Europe. Incessant storms rage 
round the island of Mageroe, so that it is extremely difficult 
for anyone to land there. 

Lindesnaes means “ Lime nose.” 

V. — Name five towns on the west, and three on the south- 
east coast of Norway. 

Note. 

Stavanger is the fourth largest city in Norway. Its chief 
trade is in herrings. It has a very ancient Cathedral. 

At Bergen the houses are built on the slopes of the hills 
which run out into the deep sea. It was formerly the capital, 
and is now a great fish port. 

Trondhjem is the oldest capital. The name means “home 

o t e throne, and in the Cathedral the kings of Norway are 
crowned. ® 

ammerfest is the most northerly town in Europe. 

wlff t0 566 the mi ^ight sun. Read Charles H- 

Reader deSCnptlon of the midnight sun, from the Geographical 

has^ mr\ la> k the Capital of Norway, is not a big town, but 

ChristianfoV be T tlf k? sitUation * It is at the head of the 
10r , which is studded with countless grassy and 
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white, with green blinds. The fiord, which used to be very 

much frequented by the old Vikings, is blocked by ice for 
four months of the year. y Tor 

\ L— Ihe Scandinavian mountains nearly fill Norwav— hv 
what name is the range known in the north, south and centre^ 
- Name three or four of the highest peaks. ' 

Note. 

There is no continuous ran^e in the 

mountains ; the whole is a hfoh tahla i a u- , . ^mavian 
, • , , ’ 1016 1S a m S h table-land, which ncreases in 

hetgh t as as we go south, with here and there groups of peaks 

• Which appear hke huge rocks dotted over the surface These 

p ateaux are topped with moors or snowfields from which 

glaciers descend right down into the sea. 

VII.— How does the position of the mountains affect the 
rivers > Compare the rivers of Norway with those of Sweden. 


Note. 

Describe how, in Norway, the rivers rush in torrents over 
their rocky beds, while those in Sweden flow more gently 
down the gradual slope of the land. Give the threefold 
reason great rainfall, small evaporation owing to the cold- 
ness of the climate, and small waste owing to the hardness of 

the rocks— for the great volume of water in the short, quick 
■Norwegian rivers. 


III. 

Subject : Picture Talk. 

Group: Art. Class lb. Age: 8 $. Time: 20 minutes. 

By Avice M. Cox. 

“THE LADY OF SHALOTT.” 

Objects. 

I. To give them another picture of beauty to carry 
away in their minds. 

II. To show them how the idea of a story is worked 
out in the composition of the picture. 

III. Though in reading a poem we all form mental 

pictures, an artist alone is able to show us its 
true beauty. 
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LESSON. 

to the children for them to 


Step /.—Give the picture 

eXa ^"//° r Tak” hTpWure away, and ask .hem ques,i„ ns 
Step //.— laKeu p of day, the trees, island, tower, 

:„ n dVe°"dti.s. See if .hey remember the curves 
a % n //riTtTMhTm h whtr'Ihe sutgect of the picture is 

taken from. Refer to last picture they had. Poems are 

often illustrated by pictures. We form pictures ... our mind 
while listening to poetry or stones An art.st gives us the 
benefit of his conception of the subject by a picture. When 
the children have heard the story I want them to tell me the 
idea of beauty which the artist has taken from the poem 
to express in his picture, namely, one expressing mystery, 
wonder and au r e. 

Step IV.— Tell the story of the Lady of Shalott, illustrating 
by a few verses if required. Read the last verses to them, 
letting them find out what was the curse which fell on the 
“ Fairy Lady of Shalott.” See if they can say which verse 
especially illustrates the picture. Let them look at the 
picture to find this out. Let them see how the details they 
had before observed fit in with the story. 

Step V. — Ask the children what beautiful idea the artist 
has drawn out from the picture. 

Step VI. — Draw out from them how the composition of the 
picture harmonizes with the idea of the artist. 

Notice the expression of the face, the silence of night, the 
absence of action in the picture, so as not to destroy the idea 
of silent amazement and wonder. The only movement is 
that of the swift, quiet swallows by contrast. Notice the 

careless unloosing of the chain and the dreamy attitude 
of the figure. 

■ f'f, ^^•~Show how the tones of the picture harmonize 
re i t ; e su Uect. See if they can tell me from memory the 

nTct u r T ° f the Picture * If "<*, let them study the 
Stet> VTIT n °** ce . t * le lights and shadows and half-tones, 
shade i n m 1 me ’ * et them fill in the masses of light and 
ad6 ’ ln monochrome, from memory. 


HESTER’S UP-BRINGING. 

By Ada M. Trotter. 

Chapter IX. 

One day early in December the family were all assembled at 
the breakfast table, with the exception of Bob, who was 
ahvays late in his appearance at the morning meal. The 
doctor as usual devoured his morning paper with his muffins, 
and hastily digested the news of the hour ere he began his 
day’s work. 

Hester s seat at table was at the doctor’s right hand, 
to her great joy, for nothing gave her such unqualified 
pleasure in this new life as the performance of small acts of 
service to this kind friend and benefactor. Much of this 
the doctor divined, smiling indulgently as he found his toast 
buttered, his eggs prepared ready for eating, everything he 
could possibly want handed to him just as he wanted it. 

But this morning, as he scanned the columns of the journal, 
he coloured, looked excessively annoyed, and pushing aside 
his coffee cup untasted, rose suddenly from the table, went 
into his consulting room and shut the door. The paper lay 
open on the table, and his sister, guessing that something 
must have transpired to annoy him, signed to Hester to hand 
the paper to her 

Scarcely had she read the head-lines than she too pushed 
her breakfast aside. 

“ Disgraceful. Scandalous ! Bob ought to be ashamed of 
himself,” she cried, sternly. 

“Whatever has happened r” cried both Mildred and Mab 
together, while Hester sat with round staring eyes and spoon 
suspended in mid-air. 

“ It’s that dreadful club,” said Almira. “ There has been 
a disgraceful affair there. ‘ Gambling, drinking and a free 
fight,’ that is what the heading says. Bob’s name as Presi- 
dent in flaring letters ! Nothing would touch your father 
more keenly than this. He comes of a strictly abstemious 
family, and holds such strong views on the subject of medical 
men even making use of alcohol freely as remedies for 
diseases. To think of his son involved with a set like that ! ” 


